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HEIDELBERG. 


From a Painting in the Exhibition of the Society 
of British Artists; by J. B. Pyne, 
Vice-President of the Society. 


BeavtiruL Heiperperc ! What painter has not 
desired to paint thee ! what poet to live in thee! In 
the ruined towers which this picture now places beneath 
our eyes, there is one old man, who, driven from his 
native country, France, by the fury of the Revolution, 
has taken up his abode there, and has spent a whole life 
in giving to canvas his conceptions of its beauty. 
From day to day, aloft in his ancient turret within the 
castle court, may the venerable M. Graimperg be seen, 
seated assiduously at his never-ending task of portray- 
ing from some new point, or under some new aspect, 
his beloved‘old haunt. Peace has long returned to his 
native land’; the way back is wide open to him; re- 
stored fortune and title invite him to return and spend 
the evening of his days where they began; but no, his 
heart is inseparably wedded to Heidelberg, and in 
Heidelberg to its peerless castle. 

And to how many thousands besides M. Graimperg 
is Heidelberg a charmed place, a paradise of the heart ! 
Who, from whateyer countty he come, thinks he has 
really seen Germany, if he have not seen Heidelberg ! 
English, French, Italian, Swede, Dane, all turn their- 
steps towards Heidelberg, and unite in the universal 
tribute to its loveliness, 

The artist has heregiven us the place from a point 
of view in which he has consulted general effect rather 
than peculiar beauties. We have the noble old castle 
standing on its yantage ground, overlooking its subject 
town, and the great plain of the Palatinate, with the 
Vogesen mountains shutting out the distance and 
France together. We have the delightful Neckar 
gliding away, not between those enchanting hills, and 
forests, and old castles, and towns as old, which environ 
it all the way from Heilbronn, but pursuing its way 
over the open champaign to the Rhine, wh aintly 
gleams in the distance. We have the castle itself turn- 
ing towards us tke very plainest of its fagades. You 
might imagine a great portion of it as the rain’ 
huge factory or convent, so plain and _ 
with hosts of windows; but to the E 
many exquisite examples of finest arg 
inwardly visible! Over these plain wails peep 
peaked roof and statue-crowned pinnacles of the ¢ 
and convey the imagination and the memory to 
broad- balcony which seems to hang in air on its fron 
and to that interior court, where the ificent 
broken fountain, and the rich arabesques of the Q 
building, and the statues of saints, demi-gods, and o 
Palsgraves, alternately solicit attention. eee 

But from our stand here where the artist has plaged 
us, we look right down into the dear old city, ahd are 
once more a happy inhabitant of it. There ts scar 
a spot, a house, a roof, a chimney, that is not familiat | 
to us. There is the market-place, with its towa- 
house turning its long back to us; and the Church | 
of the Holy Ghost rising in its centre, where Pro- | 
testant and Catholic worship side by side at the | 
same hour, each in their own moiety of the sacred | 
fabric. The mile-long Haupt-strasse, or High-street, | 
runs right on, swarming with jaunty studgnts, an 
simple country people, and lounging polié 
tradesmen equally loun 


nitions to passing acquaintance. We. spy out the 
university, the old post-office, and the lightsome bridge 
over which for years we almost daily passed to reach 
the woods and mountains beyond. 

There is not a spot in all thislandscape that is not to 


us full of beauty and interest. To the right smokes the 
village of Neunheim, through which we reached the 
beautiful Bergstrasse, and took our frequent walks past 


way to the Diet of Worms, and so on to the castle of 


Mills. In that far-off, and, to the strange spectator, 
monotonous plain, lie many places of delight to 
our memories. There is visible the straight line of 
that apple-tree skirted road, which conducts you to 
the palace of Schwetzingen, with its fountains, its 
statues, its noble lime-tree avenues, and open-air con- 
certs. There stand those remnants of the ancient 
Hardt Forest, beneath whose lofty pines we have wan- 
dered many a mile in the pleasant summer weather, 
and where memory still places us in the midst of a 
group of dear friends, now far and widely scattered— 
some into the regions of eternity ; and where we still 
see that Swedish lady seated at the foot of a mighty 

ine, singing the national song of The Old Gothic 

ion, till the peasant girls cutting grass in the glades 


kept time to the strain. 


haunts of perpetual beauty and joy rise up to the 
memory? The Wolfs Brunnen, with its legend of the 


blossoming apple-trees; the Bierhiilter-Hof, in the 


the nearly equally lofty ruins of the monastery on the 
Heiligenberg, overlooking the huge Rhine plain, with 
all its towns and villages, Spire, Mannheim, Laden- 
burg, Worms, and the distant heights of the Heiden- 
maur and the Donnersberg. 

To the stranger these are unknown names. 


and then away again, carrying with them a sunny but 
confused recollection of a genuine elysium. But they 
who pitch their tents here for a longer time, from day 


¢eountry full of natural delights. 


tains, traverse the primitive Odenwald, and make every- 
where new discoveries of loveliness, and an Arcadian 
tranquillity. To spirits that have worn and fretted 
emselves in the jostling life of such a place as Lon- 
on, and yet have retained the poetry of feeling in 
bosoms, with what a soothing effect do the life 

nd the scenery of Heidelberg present themselves. No 
nature can be more congenial, and no scenes more 
powerful to charm the poetic eye. And in such a place 





you are sure to meet with people of kindred tastes, and | 


ith all the qualities that make society delightful. Not 


| the place itself affords them—no place less; but | 


d, and America, France, Denmark, and Sweden, 
send thither some of their noblest children ; and it is 
your memories. 


UNS ME Ice, pee n that spacious mansion, directly below the woods | 
, ally lounging, leaning against : door- | of the foreground of this picture, in which for two years | 
posts, with pipe in mouth, and ever nodding recog- | we resided, Jean Paul Richter used to enjoy an evening | 
revel, Wordsworth has lived, and the Emperor Alex- | 

ander of Russia, proceeding on his march to France in | 


the rear of Buonaparte, desired to take up his abode, 
| and so much delighted in it, and its overhanging 


woods, and terraced walks, that he has left above its | 











the ruined house where Luther spent a night on his | 


Handschusheim, and the lovely Valley of the Seven | 


of the wood came forth, and with brandished sickles | 


ut on what side of this enchanting old place do not 


fair Jetta; the Neckar, with its grape-green water; | 
and lofty cliffs, and valleys branching away into the old | 
forests, with all their hidden villages and rustic mills, | 
Ay, the Stift Mill, with its vernal squills, in March | 
eagerly sought for, and its famous coffee, drank under | 


midst of the woods ; the lofty tower of the Kaiserstuhl ; | 


Thou- | 
sands visit Heidelberg, and ascend to its castle, and | 
wander through its delightful gardens,‘and listen to the | 
band playing, often from its great round tower, and | 
hang for a while on its balcony, gazing with delight | 
over the far-below-lying city, and up its beautiful valley, | 


to day discern that the charming scenes of the city | 
environs themselves, are but one very small portion of a | 
They plunge into the | 
wide-spreading forests, visit old villages, ascend moun- | 


at give to the spot the most lasting charm in | 





Se 


[ 


| Elizabeth of England, Queen of Bohemia. 
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door a brass plate, with an inscription calling on every 
Russian hereafter to respect and spare that house. 

On the spot where Mr. Pyne has now placed us, 
Goethe has stood, and Schiller, Uhland, and Freili- 
grath ; Andersen, the Dane, and Frederika Bremer, the 
Swede, have wandered; Bulwer, and Campbell, and 
Coleridge, have gazed in admiration; and many 
another of the sons and daughters of genius, from 
almost every civilized land. In those towers once lived 
In the little 
church at the foot of the castle-hill sleeps Olympia 
Morata; in the grave-yard of the most distant church, 
Voss, the poet, and Fries, the painter, lie with all their 
idyls, and their pictured glory. In the ancient inn, 
the Hirsch, adjoining the Ritter, on the left hand of the 
market-place, opposite to the church, used Géts von 
Berlichingen to take up his quarters, when he came 
down from his castles of Hornberg and Jaxthausen, on 
the Neckar; and on that bridge which so lightly spans 
the river, occurred one of the most touching incidents 
of the last war. 

The Austrians were in possession of the city. The 
French puptechad. and attacked it from the bridge. 
Bloody and desperate was that conflict.. The cannon of 
the Austrians, planted near the Church of the Holy 
Ghost, swept the street leading to the bridge, and the 
bridge itself; the cannon of the French, at the opposite 
end of the bridge, poured their ruinous balls into the 
city, smiting the old towers of the bridge gateway, and 
reaching the very church itself. From all windows 
on the river poured musket balls in showers of leaden 
hail; yet the French, resolved to carry the place, charged 
repeatedly with all their force over the bridge, and 
fired tremendous volleys of musket-shot into street and 
house. Scores and hundreds of those balls still stick 
in the old walls, or show their perforations and their 
splinterings on the faces of those old bridge towers. 

ut time after time the French were mowed down by 
the Austrian artillery, or driven back at the point of 
the bayonet. On the centre of the bridge stood the 
French military band, animating by the most ex- 
citing music their countrymen to the deadly contest. 
With the retreating tide of soldiery the musicians 
retreated also, but only to return again, and beat and 
play a more inflaming air. At the last retreat, how- 
ever, a little drummer-boy disdained to fly. His coun- 
trymen fled back; his fellow musicians fled too; but 
there stood the enthusiastic lad, beating a frenzied 
air to recall his compatriots once more to what he 
deemed the rescue of the national honour. The 
Austrians rushed on with fixed bayonets; the excited 
boy still beat the drum in proud defiance, and was run 
through the body by an Austrian savage, falling on the 
bridge, with his last pathetic words, “ Oh! ma mére! 
ma mére !” 

Like the dying Gladiator of Byron, his eyes were in 
his heart, and that was far away in his native home, 
whence he had been dragged by the conscription ; but 
in his last moments he forgot neither the love of his 
mother nor his mother-country. 

That wondrous courage of a mere child—for such he 
was—those last pathetic words, fell on the heart of the 
whole army and population. They forgot the foe, and 
remembered only the poor boy daring certain death to 
save the honour of his native land, and calling with 
frantic strokes his flying countrymen back to the vain 





| contest. The deed is become immortal. While that old 


bridge stands will that poor French drummer-boy 


| stand there too, and beat his frenzied larum, and 
|| utter his faint “Oh! ma mére! ma mere !” 


There he 
is heard on the wildest nights; and the peasant coming 
in from the Odenwald treads lightly in the gray dawn 
over the old arches, for he sees that poor lad standing in 
the centre recess, and hears his melancholy “Oh! ma 
meére !” 








Farewell, once more, beautiful Heidelberg! Long 
may thy students foster the love of liberty and poetry 
within thee. Long may the gay Mannheimers pour in 
by railway in thousands on fine holiday mornings, to 
drink coffee and listen to music in thy castle gardens. 
Long may all foreigners visit and admire thee; and 
poets, like thy fireflies, wandering amid thy twilight 
foliage, scatter new lustre around them. Let thy 
natives dream and gossip away their existence, but be 
thou ever the haunt of the gifted stranger; for far 
around Nature has piled her hills, reared her solemn 
forests, stretched her valleys, and planted her primitive 
hamlets, as a region of inspiration for genius, and of 
refreshment for wearied spirits. Therefore, esto per- 


petual 
— 


COMMENTS ON MR. SPOONER’S BILL. 
BY SILVERPEN. 


Tue minor clauses of a parliamentary budget have in 
almost all cases affinity to its more prominent measures. 
Growing forth from the parent need of improved legis- 
lation, they often rival it in usefulness; or bearing upon 
given points, prepare the way for a more philosophic 
and still grander adjustment of the equal claim or the 
moral right. Your corn bill brings after it smaller 
bills for the removal or lessening of fiscal taxation, or 
protective duties; your sanitary bill has assisting 
measures in the shape of local sewerage or drainage bills ; 
and it was not possible that a great measure like the 
present Education Bill, now before parliament, should 
be without accompanying clauses in the shape of minor 
bills, that, however directly or indirectly, still belong to 
the great parent question. 

Of such minor clauses, hinging on the great measure, 
this Seduction Bill of Mr. Spooner seems one, though at 
first sight it may appear as if belonging merely to that 
executive class of laws called preventive ;jfor this reason, 
that it requires a certain amount of education before 
the individual can estimate the full extent of a social 
wrong, or a moral dereliction, and wish to legislate 
thereon; and that no enactment against the seducer, no 
punishment soever as preventative of prostitution, will 
serve against these monstrous evils of civilization like 
the true spread of education, both physical and moral, 
amongst all classes. Forif seduction, and its necessarily 
attendant sin, be those more especially chargeable upon 
the upper and middle classes of society, no less are the 
lower debased by a monstrous animalism, as destructive 
to society as to the individual. 

We much admire the moral courage of Mr. Spooner 
in bringing forward this measure ; we further admire 
the tenacity and consistency with which he has followed 
and kept his subject in view, in spite of the advice and 
laughter of Mr. Hume and Colonel Sibthorp. These 
gentlemen may have measured the wit, the wisdom, 
the morality of some of their colleagues in parliament ; 
they may know how to suit by flippancy certain tastes 
of a certain portion of the aristocracy and money holders, 
and think that a sneer against a “Seduction Bill” will 
tell as much out of doors as the financial ability of the 
one, and the Sabbath crusading spirit of the other ; but 
otherwise they are ignorant of the true spirit of this time, 
of the spirit of self-education amongst the masses, of the 
spirit of true intelligence that is making men practi- 
cally moralists, and women chaste, and bringing about 
the true denouement of progress, nature in combination 
with purity. If the literature of the age is thus tending, 
so is the great acting spirit of both readers and thinkers. 
Nor is it a spirit confined to class, as may be notably 
observed through the fact that the noes against the 
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second reading of this bill were only six. If the fran- 
chise of this country were what it ought to be, and what it 
will be, no representative orrepresentatives of the English 
people would dare to give publicity to such negative upon 
public morals; or even think it wise to expose their 
own unfitness for the office of teacher and legislator. 
Here in this subject of morality, as within a thousand 
other things, must be seen reason for a truer, wiser, 
more enlightened representation of the people and 
their opinions; for be it recollected that the morality 
of civilization tends not to develop new laws of political 
supremacy or governance, but to define and make 
active the simple ones existing, and divine from God. 

Not that I think any bill against seduction will 
serve other purpose than a check; nor any punishment 
more than partially remove the strongest and most 
glaring evidence of prostitution. Still, it is legislating 
in the right direction, that the hitherto money penalty 
of the seducer should be changed into a penalty recog- 
nised by the laws of felony ; and that the bloated agents 
of crime should come within the reach of punishment 
more stringent and effective than the waggish-Falstaff- 
like reproof of sapient justiceship. Jurists have hitherto 
held this objection to the making seduction punishable 
under the laws of felony, that one party alone being 
subject to the penalty, it would leave a way open for 
immoral and designing women to coerce in the worst 
form, and with the worst motives. This objection 
might be in a great measure removed by declaring 
seduction felony, implicating both parties alike, and 
bringing both within the power of the same punish- 
ment.! But as I have before said, advanced education 
amongst the higher classes, developing itself both 
through the better understanding and application of 
the rights and duties of morality; and education in 
combination with a more equable distribution of wealth, 
and a wiser sanitary control both by the individual and 
through the government; will produce results not other- 
wise, or by other conditions, attainable. The greatest 
writer upon this anomaly of civilized and densely popu- 
lated nations, Parent-Duchatélet, proves that ignorance 
and destitution are the two great agents of demoraliza- 
tion ; though I differ with him, as many of our greatest 
writers, both ethical and medical, have since done, that 
prostitution is an evil inseparable from a high state of 
civilization. Certainly with this opinion I differ, most 
uncompromisingly differ, as one that negatives the true 
progress of nations, and the purity and perfection of the 
natural laws. Let the political economist, the law- 
maker, the selfish wealth monopolist, be charged with 
this crime of prostitution, and not what is falsely called 
the inherent evil of man’s nature. , 

Out of the 4,470 prostitutes in the city of Paris, some- 
where about 1835, it was found that 2,232 were unable 
to write; out of 828 registrations of birth, only four 
had any pretensions to rank; out of 2,500 provincial 
registrations the results were the same ; and out of 3,084, 
only three possessed property; at once showing the 
error of the long received opinion that invests many of 
the women of towns with birth and connexions. The 
fathers of one third of the women registered were un- 
able to write their names; this, too, in Paris, where 
primary instruction is almost universal; one-fourth of 
the women themselves were found to be of illegitimate 
birth, of whom only one-half were acknowledged by 
their fathers ; thus proving, incontestably, that it is the 
ranks of indigent squalor and degradation that supply 
the human material of crime. 

When I speak thus of education as the extension 
power of morals, and the preventative of crime, I, of 
course, speak of it relatively. Whilst the extremes of 
wealth and poverty exist—whilst, on the one hand, there 





184? Hurlbert’s Essays on Human Rights. Coombe’s Edition, 








is an overwhelming money power, matched on the other 
by a stern necessity power—the crimes of seduction and 
prostitution will exist. Whilst we have a degraded, 
brutalized, unhealthy population, disregarded alike by 
the state and the better taught classes—whilst trade by 
restrictive laws, and money laws, gives rise to the lot- 
tery subsistence to-day, and starvation to-morrow-—no 
penal enactments will repress crimes against morality ; 
but, when the legislation of countries is so far carried 
out, that early marriages will cease to be regarded as 
crimes, and offspring as misfortunes; when woman is 


better educated, and man more a self governor; when || 


adult age is protracted, till both body and mind, ma- 
tured, have perfected that reserve and delicacy so enno- 


bling to both man and woman; then shall be falsified | 





the assertion that civilization cannot advance without | 
specific crime. The near equality of male and female | 


births indicates that nature intended the marriage ofall 


unrestricted by disease and deformity; whereas, under | 


present social regulations, thousands of human creatures 


perish without scarcely an affection of their nature | 
having been brought into action; and crime and dis- | 


ease, both of body and mind, supplant those faculties | 
and instincts intended by the Divine Creator of the 


Universe for our exaltation and our happiness. 


The population theory, like all other theories based | 
upon no great general law, has died a rightful death, | 
that of oblivion. We shall find the true restrictive | 


power, next to that of improved and plentiful subsist- 


ence, lies in education, which, productive of forethought | 
and conscientiousness, willrestrain marriages till means | 
are sure of both raising and supporting the condition of | 


offspring. With the earth fruitful as it is, with whole 
countries still waste, with one-seventh of the corn land 
of Europe yet untilled, with the knowledge that man’s 
power over the soil increases with his own intelligence, 
with the startling fact before us, “that if only the 
present improvements in agriculture were generally 
adopted, and the reclaimable waste lands cultivated, 
every acre of arable Jand might be made to produce 
three-quarters of wheat, which 1s less than the average of 


many of our counties ; it would follow that 120,000,000 | 


to 180,000,000 of human beings might be maintained 
with ease and comfort from the territory of Great Bri- 
tain alone ;” there need be no fear that man is to perish, 
or his infinite progress be stayed, through the law 
of his God-commanded prolificness. It is, moreover, 


a known fact to physiologists, that the population of | 


well-fed nations does not increase in the ratio of those 
nations whose people are in a starving or half-fed con- 
dition. Plentiful and nutritious food is combined with 
a physical law that restricts excessive numbers. 

With this theory annihilated and passed from men’s 
minds, with means of subsistence more easily obtained 
through a better system of distributive laws, early mar- 
riages, and the natural law of population, will come into 


force. In the meanwhile, to this perhaps long yet | 


certain coming, I would have men and women of all 


classes look around them with fearless disregard of | 


small niceties and narrow opinions. I would have each 


individual, whether he be the deep reading operative of | 
Leeds or Manchester, the Norwich mathematician and | 
weaver, the apprentice, the student, the noble, the | 
woman, the lady high or low, beside the effort for self- | 


exaltation and purity, see that the moral crimes are 


almost always those of ignorance; and such should | 
not be trodden down unpitied or unregarded. I | 
want, whilst the literature of this age is so grandly | 
purifying itself—I want, whilst the individual mind is | 


obeying the sternest self-government fully contained in 


the Divine idea that God is present everywhere—not | 


merely to stay the flood of moral crime by self-restraint, 
but to clear away the mass of depravity and ignorance 
through individual effort, and raise, better than hospi- 


tals or Magdalens can do, the condition of the fallen by | 





———— 
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mercy and assisting kindness. I want parliamentary 
bills, such as this “Seduction Bill,” to be hailed and 


| respected throughout the land ; as, however ineffectual in 
| any grand legislative capacity, they, at least, show the 


| moral patriotism of the legislator. 


I want, whilst pity 


| isgiven and mercyshown to error, to see both public and 


individual scorn heaped upon all such as receive, live 


| by, or luxuriate on, the wages of moral crime, however 
| directly or indirectly procured, even though a Dean 
|| and Chapter of Westminster sanctify, by example of 
| receipt, the polluted gold; nor do I ask too much in 


wishing to see thus combined mercy and a Spartan 
sternness. I may be smiled at for my enthusiasm ; [ 


| may be smiled at for desiring a code of public morals 


more abstract than real ; but I answer that the spirit of 
my time is in somewise ripe and ready for these things, 


| and that out of the thousands of Silverpen’s readers, 


| hundreds at this moment respond to me. 


As I have 


| before declared, I am fearless in the cause of truth, whe- 
| ther moral or political, and I look but to the exaltation, 
| mental and physical, of my kindred people, and the 
|| purity of the literature of my noble country. 


I have a tale in preparation that shall exemplify the 


| blessings of mercy and knowledge in the individual. 





—~—- 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
VIII.—Derenpence or Lire upon AIR. - 
(Continued from p. 298.) 


Tuer is, then, in the Animal body a continual pro- 
duction of Carbonic Acid, as a very condition of its 


activity; and there is also a constant demand for 
| Oxygen. 


We can no more expect the fire beneath a 
boiler to develop the gigantic power of the Steam-engine, 
without a draught of iresh air into the furnace, and a 
free exit through the chimney for the products of the 


| combustion, than we can expect the wonderful mecha- 


nism of our own bodies to sustain its activity, without 


| a constant introduction of fresh Oxygen, and as con- 
| stant a setting-free of Carbonic Acid. This interchange 
| is effected in the most simple and regular manner ; 
| and there is not, perhaps, a more beautiful example of 
| the Unity of Creative Design, than the manner in 
| which advantage is taken of the relative properties of 


these two gases, to accomplish a purpose of the highest 


| importance in the Animal economy. 


When two gases are enclosed together in the same 
vessel, if they do not unite to form a new gas, they will 
be found in a short time to have mingled most com- 
pletely, so that each is diffused uniformly through the 


| other, notwithstanding any difference that may exist 


between their respective weights. Thus, if we fill a jar 
with Hydrogen, which is the lightest of the gases, 
and another with Carbonic Acid, which is one of the 


| heaviest, and bring their mouths together—the former 


| which exists between Water and Quicksilver. 
| is owing to this tendency to mutual diffusion (as it is 
| termed) that the Oxygen, Nitrogen, and Carbonic Acid 


jar being uppermost—we shall find in a short time 


| that some of the Hydrogen will have descended to the 
| lower jar, and that some of the Carbonic Acid will have 
|| ascended to the upper; although any quantity of Car- 


bonic Acid weighs just fourteen times as much asits own 
bulk of Hydrogen, a difference about as great a that 
ow, it 


of the Atmosphere are always present in the very same 
proportions, whether we examine air taken from the top 
of a lofty mountain, or from the bottom of a deep valley ; 
although if these three gases were to arrange them- 
selves in any degree according to their respective 
weights, the Nitrogen would be most abundant in the 





upper strata of the Atmosphere, and the Carbonic Acid 
in the lowest, whilst the Oxygen would exist most 
largely in the middle region. The only differences 
that can be detected in the proportion of the gases of 
which the Atmosphere is aie up, are found under cir- 
cumstances in which Carbonic Acid is produced faster 
than it can be carried off by diffusion through the other 
s. To some of these cases, in which the increased 
amount of Carbonic Acid is beneficial to Vegetable 
life, allusion has been already made (p. 278); whilst 
others, in which a very small increase is extremely 
hurtful to Animals, will be hereafter referred to. 

Now, this tendency to Mutual Diffusion exerts itself 
equally well when the two gases are not allowed to 
intermingle freely, but have to pass through some 
intervening substance, which is porous enough not to 
produce a perfect separation between them. Thus, we 
will suppose equal measures of the two gases to be 
introduced into two bladders, and their necks to be 
connected by a tube stopped with a plug of Plaster of 
Paris; the Hydrogen would soon penetrate through the 
pores of the plaster, and find its way into the bladder 
of Carbonic Acid; whilst the Carbonic Acid, in like 
manner, would become diffused through the Hydrogen. 
The two gases, however, would be disposed to pass at 
different rates; a much larger quantity of Hydrogen 
penetrating into the Carbonic Acid, in a given time, 
than the measure of Carbonic Acid which would pass in 
the same time into the Hydrogen ; so that the bladder 
which originally contained the Carbonic Acid would soon 
become much fuller than that which at first contained 
the Hydrogen. This difference in the rate of passage is 
not the same for all gases; but it follows a very simple 
law. It would not exist at all, if equal measures of the 
two gases were of equal weights ; and the more nearly 
this is the case, the less is its amount. Thus, whilst 
Hydrogen would pass about 34 times faster than Car- 
bonic Acid, the amounts of Oxygen and of Carbonic 
Acid that would become diffused through each other in 
the same time would be much more nearly equal, being 
as 1,174 of the former to 1,000 of the latter. 

Further, this tendency to mutual diffusion exists 
equally when one of the gases is dissolved in a liquid, 
and the liquid is exposed to the other gas through the 
porous substance. ‘Thus, all ordinary Water, as we 
have seen (p. 276), contains a great deal of common 
Air; and in Soda-water, Champagne, and all effer- 
vescing drinks, a considerable quantity of Carbonic 
Acid is dissolved. Now, if Water containing Oxygen 
be exposed to an atmosphere of Carbonic Acid, or 
Water containing Carbonic Acid be exposed to an 
atmosphere of Oxygen, precisely the same interchange 
of the gases will take place, as if the water were out of 
the question ; the Oxygen being (as it were) lifted out 
of the water, and its place filled up by the Carbonic 
Acid, in the first case; and the Carbonic Acid being 
in like manner lifted out, and its place supplied by 
the Oxygen, in the second. And if this interchange 
take place through a thin membrane, or any other 
porous substance, that shall effectually separate the 
liquid from the atmosphere, and shall yet allow the 
transmission of the gases, the proportion between the 
gas which enters the liquid and that which passes out 
will be precisely the same as it is when both gases are 
in the state of air. 

Now, the breathing apparatus of animals is so con- 
structed as to make these physical laws operate to the 
greatest possible advantage in the economy of the 
living body. The most perfect example of this adapta- 
tion is found in the Lungs of Man and of the animals 
constructed on the same plan with himself. The Lungs 
consist of two large bags, which fill the whole cavity of 
the chest, excepting the gor occupied by the heart. 
These bags are divided by an immense number of 
membranous partitions into minute air-cells, which are 
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so arranged that every one of them (although their total 
number in each lung has been calculated at six hundred 
millions) is connected with the outer air by a twig of 
one of the branches into which the wind-pipe sub- 
divides. This minute subdivision of the lungs, which 
is not found in Reptiles, and to which we only meet 
with an approach in Birds, has for its object to expose 
the largest possible amount of blood to the influence of 
the airat any one time. How it does so, will be easily 
understood on a little consideration. Suppose that we 
have a chamber (4), on the walls of which we have a 
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number of pictures to hang, and find that we have 
more pictures than we can arrange upon them; we 
may gain an additional surface, equal to that of two of 
the long sides of the chamber, by erecting a screen or 
partition in the direction of its length, as at B, on each 
side of which we may hang a large number of pictures. 
If still more space should be required, another par- 
tition may be erected across the original chamber, as at 
e; the two sides of which are equal in surface to the 
two short sides or ends of the room. ‘hus, by the sub- 
division of the first chamber into four smaller ones, the 
extent of surface has been doubled; and if each of these 
were to be again subdivided in like manner, the same 
increase would be made; and it is obvious that how- 
ever far this process of subdivision might be carried, 
the extent of partition-surface would be continually 
augmented by it. The great object of the breathing- 
apparatus of the higher animals is to expose as large a 
surface of Blood as possible to the influence of the Air, 
through the very thin membranous walls of the vessels 
within which the Blood is always confined. This is 
accomplished by distributing the Blood, in a network 
of vessels so close as to be almost like a continuous 
surface, upon the walls of the air-cells ; the arrangement 
being such, that each network of minute vessels (or 
capillaries) is exposed to air on both sides. It is 
obvious that the greater the extent of partition-surface 
between the air-cells, the greater will be the quantity 
of Blood capable of being exposed at any one time to 
the influence of the Air; and thus we see how the 
minuteness of the subdivision of the lungs is a much 
more complete test of their efficiency as breathing 
organs, than is their entire size or the quantity of air 
they hold at once—so that the lungs of a Mouse may 
bring the blood and the air into contact over a much 
larger surface than those of a Snake, although the latter 
may be fifty times the size. 

The Blood is conveyed to the Lungs in a state the 
same as that which is drawn from avein (as in ordinary 
bleeding) ; being chiefly distinguished by its dark or pur- 
ple tint from the red or florid blood which flows when an 
artery is wounded. This venous blood is that which has 
passed through the capillaries, or minute vessels of the 
body in general, and is on its way back to the heart. 
During its passage through the fabric, it loses a portion 
of its Oxygen, and takes up in its stead the Carbonic 
Acid which is produced by the various operations de- 
scribed in the last paper; and it is this alteration 
which is the cause of its change of colour. In this 
condition it returns to the heart; and it is then pro- 
pelled, by the force-pump action of that organ, through 
the large vessels, which distribute it through the 
minute network spread out on the walls of the air-cells 








of the lungs. Thus it becomes exposed to the influence 


effected in its condition takes 
accordance with the principles already stated; the 
Carbonic Acid of the Blood being lifted out, and 
replaced by the Oxygen of the Air; 1,174 parts of 
the latter being absorbed into the Blood for every 
1,000 parts of Carbonic Acid removed from it. The 
liquid then regains its florid hue, and is returned to 
the heart by a set of vessels that collect it from the 
capillary network of the lungs; thence to be propelled 


materials it contains the continual loss which the fabric 
sustains by decay, but also to furnish to the nerves and 
muscles the supply of Oxygen which they require as 
one of the chief conditions of their activity. The 
rapidity of the circulation of the blood through the 


than to the want of nutritive materials ; for the latter 
might be supplied in sufficient amount by a much less 
active movement—as we see in Insects, where the 
Oxygen is conveyed to the tissues, and the Carbonic 
Acid set free from them, not through the medium of 
the blood, but by the direct penetration of air through 


convey it into the minutest parts of the body. And 
every one knows how much Breathing and Circulation 


being caused to act more energetically, in order to 
supply the increased demand for Oxygen which is thus 
created, and to carry off the Carbonic Acid as fast as it 
is produced by the action of the Nerves and Muscles. 


Carbonic Acid contains exactly its own measure of 
Oxygen; that is, it may be regarded as Oxygen in 


were) without any alteration in its bulk. We see, then, 
destined to be given off again in the form of Carbonic 


tion seems to unite with the Hydrogen furnished by 
various substances in the blood, and thus to produce 
Water, the vapour of which forms a part of that bresthed 
forth from the lungs every time that we empty the 
chest; and in this manner it will contribute (as for- 
merly shown) to sustain the necessary Heat of the 
body. Other portions combine with sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and other substances taken in as food; which 


interesting fact, upon which we would fix the attention 
between this additional demand for Oxygen in the 
again as Carbonic Acid, and the physical law which 


entrance of 1,174 parts of Oxygen into the Blood, for 
every 1,000 parts of Carbonic Acid that pass out of it. 


rately adapted to secure to the Blood the requisite 
influence of the air, would be entirely useless, were it 
not kept in continual action. The quantity of Blood 
diffused over the walls of the air-cells at any one 
moment is comparatively small; and a rapid and con- 


heart, every pulsation of which draws towards it some 
of that which has been purified in the lungs, and 
transmits to them a fresh supply. On the other hand, 





the Air contained in the air-cells would be soon ren- 
dered tco impure to be capable of exerting its beneficial 
influence on the Blood, if it-were not continually re- 
newed by the movements of respiration (or breathing) ; 
a quantity of fresh Air, containing one-fifth of its bulk 
of Oxygen, and free from the taint of Carbonic Acid, 











of the Atmosphere; and the change which is then | 
place in most exact | 


through the body, not merely to replace by the nutritive | 


body has reference rather to this demand for Oxygen, | 


a most beautiful system of branching air-tubes, which | 


in Man are quickened by exercise; the heart and lungs | 


It is well known to Chemists that any measure of | 


which a certain proportion of Carbon is dissolved (as it | 


that of the 1,174 parts of Oxygen which are absorbed | 
into the blood as it passes through the lungs, 1,000 are | 


are destined to be excreted in the form of acids. The | 
of our readers, is the precise adaptation which exists | 
living body, over and above that which is to be exhaled | 


regulates the interchange, and which necessitates the | 


But all this beautiful and curious apparatus, so elabo- | 


stant renewal of it is provided for by the action of the | 
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Acid; and it is a very interesting inquiry — what | 
becomes of the remaining 174 parts? Of these, a por- | 
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| being introduced into the deepest recesses of the lungs 
| every time that we inspire, or draw our breath; whilst 
| with each expiration, or emptying of the chest, we 
expel a large part of that which has given up a portion 
| of its Oxygen, and has received the produets of the 
| combustion-processes going on within the body. It is 
| 
| 










impossible to contemplate all this elaborate and perfect 

adaptation, without being strongly impressed with the 
| belief that an Intelligent Design has been engaged in 
| devising it; and this more especially, when we trace 
| the same general plan in the construction and action 
| of the breathing organs throughout the entire Animal 
Kingdom ; the variations which we meet with having 
reference to the respective wants of the several tribes 
of animals, and the circumstances in which they are 
destined to live. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the changes which the simple act of breathing— 
performed fifteen or twenty times in every minute, in 
sleep as in our waking hours, without any design or 
attention on our own parts, but, as it were, like the 
movements of an automaton—is destined to effect in 
the living body. There is scarcely a more violent 
poison than Carbonic Acid. Of this poisonous gas, 
thirty-seven thousand cubic inches are produced in the 
body of an active adult male every day; which is at 
the average rate of more than twenty-five cubic inches 
per minute. If it be not got rid of as fast as it is 
formed, the most injurious consequences speedily show 
themselves. It may contribute to make the importance 
of the perfectly free performance of this function better 
understood, if the mode in which its interruption 
affects the bodily powers be explained. We will sup- 
pose, then, that insome mode or other the air contained 
in the lungs is confined there, instead of being ex- 
changed for a fresh supply through the windpipe ;— 
as happens in drowning, strangulation, etc. The blood 
continues to flow for a time through the network of 
vessels on the air-cells; but it no longer undergoes its 
wonted renovation during its passage, for the air to 
which it is exposed becomes gradually more and more 
tainted with carbonic acid, and loses more and more of 
the oxygen which it has toimpart. The blood returns 
| to the heart, therefore, without being sufficiently 
|| aerated (or renovated by exposure to the air); and if 
| weopen an artery in any part of the body, the fluid no 
longer presents the bright scarlet tint which it ought 
to possess, but has more of the dark purple hue of 
venous blood. Now, in this condition it is not fit to 
|| act upon the substance of the brain, nerves, muscles, 
| ete. in the manner which is required for the proper 
| performance of their functions; for it wants a part of 
| the oxygen which it ought to contain, and it is charged 
| 
i] 








































with carbonic acid of which it ought to have got rid. 
The consequence is, that in a very short time after the 
| breathing process has been suspended, the senses are 
| rendered dull, the muscular power is greatly weakened, 
| and the mind itself becomes confused ;—and all this, 
|| be it remembered, because the blood has not been pro- 
| perly purified by exposure to air. Now, one of the 
consequences of the general weakening of the muscular 
| power is, that the foree-pump action of the heart is no 
| longer executed with its proper vigour; and the entire 
|| circulation becomes languid. This is more particularly 
| the ease, however, with the passage of blood through 
|| the lungs, which is retarded from the very moment 
that the due exchange of air is checked ; and when the 
air which they contain has become so loaded with car- 
bonic acid as no longer to relieve the blood of that of 
which it has to get rid, the movement of the fluid 
through the vessels of the lungs ceases altogether, so 
that the heart’s action and the entire circulation 
through the body are brought toastand. This hap- 
pens, in a warm-blooded animal, within about three 
minutes after the complete stoppage of the breathing- 














process. Before the circulation has entirely ceased, 
however, the powers of the brain and nervous system 
are altogether suspended ; a state of death-like insensi- 
bility comes on; and although violent muscular move- 
ments are seen for a time, they are of a convulsive 
nature, and do not indicate the least consciousness of 
suffering, or any remains of sensibility. Now, sup- 
posing that before the circulation has entirely ceased, 

ut after the poisonous influence of the carbonic acid 
upon the brain has been fully exerted, and when no 
further efforts at breathing are being made, the com- 
munication between the lungs and the outer air be again 
opened, the foul gases contained in the chest be pressed 
out, and pure air be introduced in its place,—what will 
then happen? The Blood, which was almost stagnated in 
the vessels of the lungs for want of that influence from 
the Air on which its movement is partly dependent, is 
relieved of its foul charge of Carbonic Acid, and is 
vivified by the introduction of Oxygen; it moves back 
to the heart in a state of renovation, restored to its 
bright arterial hue, and fitted for the discharge of its 
important functions ; it stimulates that organ to more 
energetic action, and is propelled by its means through 
the great arteries which convey it to the brain and 
muscular apparatus. Upon these delicate and impor- 
tant organs, its vivifying influence is speedily apparent ; 
the ordinary movements of breathing, by which the 
renewal of the air (at first accomplished by artificial 
means) is to be kept up, are soon performed with their 
original regularity ; sensibility returns ; the individual 
recognises those who are anxiously watching around 
him, and feels, too, the uneasy sensations which the 
state of suffocation has left behind it; but his mental 
powers remain obtuse for a much longer period—the 
organization of the brain (on which the exercise of 
those powers depends) being so delicate, that the injury 
which it receives from the circulation through its sub- 
stance of blood highly charged with carbonic acid and 
deficient in oxygen, is not recovered from for some 
hours or even days. 

We have purposely brought forward an extreme case— 
that of complete suffocation—in order that the violently 
poisonous properties of Carbonic Acid, and the deadly 
results of its retention in the blood even fora short time, 
may be clearly understood. In the succeeding paper, 
which will close this division of our subject, we shall show 
how insidious is this poison; and how, from partial 
obstructions—permitted by ignorance or created by per- 
verseness—to its complete removal from the body, 
thousands are annually hurried to an early grave, and 
tens of thousands more are rendered unhealthy in body 
and lose all freshness and vigour of mind. 


——ia 


IN AN ALBUM. 


Days ce cimetitre de gloire ” 

Vous voulez ma cendre,—a quoi bon? 
Pendant que j'‘écris ma mémoire, 

Le temps pulvérise mon nom !—Lamartinz. 


Why for my ashes seek a place 
Within this tomb of glorious fame? 
For ere the pen my name can trace 
Time will reduce to dust that name !—Bowrtne. 


S1 le temps, pour prouver jusqu’ol va son empire, 
Pulvérise en effet ce beau nom que voila, 

Qu’il daigne sur les vers qui j’ose encor écrire 
Jeter un peu de cette poudre-li.— BrRancer, 

If Time, to show what wonders he can dare, 
Should turn to dust that noble name of thine, 

Let Time benignly on his passage spare : 
Some grains to sprinkle on this verse of mine. 

—Bowrina. 
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UNITED SERVICE FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Tur great idea of association is everywhere making 
its way in society. It appears in a variety of garbs, 
and with various vocabularies ; but still, under different 
dresses, the useful features of co-operation are discerned, 
without the eye of a Lavater ; and still, without the aid 
of a polyglot, the sacred word of association is easily 
read in almost all the reforms now proposed fot the 
benefit of humanity. Mary Gillies is telling us of the 
advantages of Associated Homes. It has lately fallen 
to. my lot, also, to point out the uses of Military 
Agricultural Colleges, and to call attention to those 
which have been successfully established by Marshal 
Bugeaud, in Algeria. My present object is to notice 
a pamphlet entitled “The United Service Family Col- 
lege, of which I have been kindly furnished with a 
proof. 


Military Agricultural Associations are designed for | 


the employment, in industrial works, of the general sol- 
diery, in time of peace. United Service Family Clubs 
are, however, a minor branch of the same idea. The fault 
of club life, hitherto, the sin of Crockford’s,—the ini- 
quity of the Carlton,—the crying wickedness of St. 
James’s,—has been that women have been excluded 
from their precincts. Like the freemasons, they have 
been unisexual—masculine. The feminine element—the 
soft retining influence of the woman-power—has been 
eschewed in them. For clubs, Adam has deserted his 
Eve. The king of clubs has been the trump card of 
the pack, and the queen of clubs has slipped under the 
table. The true whist of Hoyle cannot, however, be 
played without her. The deal has been lost—club life 
has failed—and a new deal, another arrangement of the 
club must be made, in which she must not be omitted. 
This has been felt in many quarters. For some while 
whispered about, it is now beginning to speak out, and 
will be heard. We have, for many years, had a United 
Service Club, for military and naval officers; and the 
pamphlet we have just mentioned now proposes 
another United Service Club, for officers, their wives, 
and their children. We hail this proposal as a sign 
of progress. Clubs have too long been monasterial. 
We want the two sexes represented in them. Based on 
union, they should not be connected with separation. 
No association can be perfect, which antagonizes the 
natural, the sacred institution of family. . The monas- 
teries failed in consequence of this; and clubs must 
become Family Clubs, if they are desirous of permanent 
success, 

The proposed United Service Family College is, we 
are happy to say, based upon this idea. We can, there- 
fore, with pleasure, assist in laying its details before 
that portion of the public whom it more immediately 
concerns, as well as before those who are interested in 
the general spread of associative views, however little 
specific plans may bear upon their own positions. The 
proposer of the Family Club for the United Service 
points out truly, that naval and military officers, who 
have been long abroad, are, on their return home, 
estranged from general society, and unite in social inter- 
course principally with those of their own profession. 
Many difficulties impede this intercourse in isolated 
life. He would, therefore, bring them and their wives 
and children together, by a plan of association—by a 
family club—which, while it facilitated the intercourse 
most congenial to them, should, at the same time, effect 
an economy in expenditure, very desirable to all classes, 
and particularly to those whose income is reduced by 
retirement from active life. The locality of the associa- 
tions thus proposed, is fixed at home. Their proposer, 





indeed, pérhaps goes out of his way in his attacks 
on continental life. The club-house is recommended 
to be erected in the country, but in the vicinage of 
some market-town or sea-port. The entire building is 
to form either a crescent, or a centre edifice with two 
wings. The central edifice might comprise dining, 
concert, ball, library, card, billiard, and reading rooms, 
together with the kitchen and larder of the establish- 
ment. The sitting and bed rooms might also be placed 
in the wings. On this point, likewise, it is proposed 
that a certain amount should be assessed as the rent of 
the public rooms, while the remaining rent should be 
divided among the private apartments. The estimates 
of the proposer fix the rent of each room at from three 
to five pounds per annum, according to the degrees of 
accommodation enjoyed, and supposing that the rent 
of the public rooms would be equally assessed upon 
the 150 private lodgings, The breakfasts, it is sug- 
gested, should be private; the dinners public. For the 
common table, and a unitary common residence, officers 
and soldiers are already as well prepared as any class, 
by their having been accustomed to the barrack, and 
the public mess-room. “All the members would find,” 
says our author, “great advantage in economy and 
comfort, by dining at the general mess-table. Inva- 
lids, however, should be accommodated with any thing 
they might require in their private rooms. This ar- 
rangement would spare great expense, care, and trouble 
to every family; those who, according to their present 
arrangements, are obliged to keep two servants, would 
save the expense of one, and so in proportion ; together 
with a considerable outlay for the purchase of much 
table furniture, plate, linen, and kitchen utensils: and, 
as in colleges, inns of court, and in furnished apart- 
ments generally in Scotland and France, one man ser- 
vant may easily suffice for four or more single men, for 
lighting their fires and cleaning their rooms and 
boots; and probably one female servant would suffice 
for two families, where there are no very young chil- 
dren; since, as there would be no dinners to cook, there 
would be very little work for them to perform.” Sub- 
scriptions to the general mess fund are to be paid 
monthly, in advance, and no deductions to be made for 
an absence of less than a week. Schools and lectures, 
as well as music and dancing, are, of course, to be 
adjuncts to the establishment. Gardens, also, are 
rightly declared necessaries; and, if possible, a farm 
is recommended as a useful auxiliary to such an in- 
stitution. 

- Such is a sketch of the principal details of this pro- 
posal for a United Service Family Club. The economies 
and additional comforts of such an institution, must 
be as evident to those who think it over, as it is to 
those who are already friends of domestic association. 
The oe ore be it remarked, extends no further, if the 
attached farm be omitted, than to association in expen- 
diture. Its members would unite their incomes only 
in general consumption. That this association in ex- 
penditure simply is far more easily actualized, than is 
association in production and consumption as well, is 
clearly recognisable. The regular incomes of the 
members of the United Service Family Club, would at 
once form its capital. It would not have to be laboured 
for,—it would be ready made. In an industrial commu- 
nity, and the consumption of which is mainly dependent 
upon its production, a two years’ provision has to be 
made beforehand, by a subscribed capital, generally 
estimated by sanguine souls at an amount which is 
insufficient, except on paper, for the maintenance of 
the members, until their crops are marketable. It is a 
failure in this matter alone which has been the destruc- 
tion of many industrial communities. The United 
Service Family Club, however, would be in no danger 
of foundering on this point. The regular incomes of 
its members would simply be united, according to a 
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scale of payment, in consumption—in expenditure. 
‘he plan is so easy, and will be found so advantageous 
to those for whom it is designed, that, in conclusion, 
we sincerely trust that it will be embraced by them. 


—_—<> 


LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 
Lippre Marsn’s Turee Eras.—MIcHAELMas. 
BY COTTON MATHER MILLS, ESQ. 


Tnx church clocks had struck three; the crowds of 
gentlemen returning to business after their early 
dinners had disappeared within offices and warehouses ; 
the streets were comparatively clear and quict, and ladies 
were venturing to sally forth for their afternoon’s 
shopping, and their afternoon calls. 

Slowly, slowly along the streets, elbowed by life at 
every turn, a little funeral wound its quiet way. Four 
men bore along a child’s coffin ; two women, with bowed 
heads, followed meekly. 

I need not tell you whose coffin it was, or who were 
those two mourners. All was now over witb little 
Frank Hall; his romps, his games, his sickening, his 
suffering, his death. All was now over, but the Resur- 
rection and the Life ! 

His mother walked as in astupor. Could it be that 
he was dead? If he had been less of an object to her 
thoughts, less of a motive for her labours, she, could 
sooner have realized it. As it was, she followed his 
poor, cast-off, worn-out body, as if she were borne along 
by some oppressivedream. If he were really dead, how 
could she be alive ? 

Libbie’s mind was far less stunned, and consequently 
far more active than Margaret Hall’s. Visions, as in a 
phantasmagoria, came rapidly passing before her, 
—recollections of the time (which seemed now so long 
ago) when the shadow of the feebly-waving arm first 
caught her attention; of the bright, strangely isolated 
day at Dunham Park, where the world had seemed so 
full of enjoyment, and beauty, and life ; of the long- 
continued heat, through which poor Franky had panted 
his strength away in the little close room, where there 
was no escaping the hot rays of the afternoon sun; of 
the long nights, when his mother and she had watched 
by his side, as he moaned continually, whether awake or 
asleep ; of the fevered moaning slumber of exhaustion ; 
of the pitiful little self-upbraidings for his own impa- 
tience of suffering, (only impatience to his own eyes,— 
most true and holy patience in the sight of others ;) and 
then the fading away of life, the loss of power, the 
increased unconsciousness, the lovely look of angelic 
peace which followed the dark shadow on the counte- 
nance,—where was he—what was he now? 

And so they laid him in his grave; and heard the 
solemn funeral words ; but far off, in the distance—as if 
not addressed to them. 

Margaret Hall bent over the grave to catch one last 
glance—she had not spoken, or sobbed, or done aught 
but shiver now and then, since the morning; but now 
her weight bore more heavily on Libbie’s arm, and 
without sigh or sound she fell, an unconscious heap on 
the piled-up gravel. They helped Libbie to bring her 
round ; but long after her half-opened eyes and altered 
breathings showed that her senses were restored, she lay, 
speechless and motionless, without attempting to rise 
from her strange bed, as if earth now contained nothing 
worth even that trifling exertion. 

At last Libbie and she left that holy consecrated spot, 
and bent their steps back to the only place more con- 
secrated still; where he had rendered up his spirit ; and 
where memories of him haunted each common, rude 





piece of furniture that their eyes fell upon. As the 
woman of the house opened the door, she pulled Libbie 
on one side, and said, 

“ Anne Dixon has been across to see you; she wants 
to have a word with you.” 

“Tcannot go now,” replied Libbie, as she pushed 
hastily along in order to enter the room (his room), at 
the same time with the childless mother. For, as she 
anticipated, the sight of that empty spot, the glance at 
the uncurtained open window, letting in the fresh air, 
and the broad rejoicing light of day, where all had so 
long been darkened and subdued, unlocked the waters 
of the fountain, and long and shrill were the cries for 
her boy, that the poor woman uttered. 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Hall,” said Libbie, herself drenched 
in tears, “do not take on so badly; I’m sure it would 
grieve him sore, if he was alive,—and you know he is,— 
Bible tells us so; and may be he’s here, watching how 
we go on without him, and hoping we don’t fret over- 
much.” 

Mrs. Hall’s sobs grew worse, and more hysterical. 

“Oh! listen!” said Libbie, once more struggling 
against her own increasing agitation. “ Listen ! there’s 
Peter chirping as he always does when he’s put about, 
frightened like ; and, you know, he that’s gone could 
never abide to hear the canary chirp in that shrill way.” 

Margaret Hall did check herself, and curb her 
expression of agony, in order not to frighten the little 
creature he had loved; and as her outward grief sub- 
sided, Libbie took up the old large Bible, which fell 
open at the never-failing comfort of the 14th chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel. How often those large family 
Bibles do fall open at that chapter! as if, unused in 
more joyous and prosperous times, the soul went home 
to its words of loving sympathy when weary and sor- 
rowful, just as the little child seeks the tender comfort 
of its mother in all its griefs and cares, 

And Margaret put back her wet, ruffled, grey hair 
from her heated, tear-stained, woeful face, and listened 
with such earnest eyes; trying to form some idea of the 
“ Father's House,” where her boy had gone to dwell. 

They were interrupted by a low tap at the door. 
Libbie went. 

“ Anne Dixon has watched you home, and wants to 
have a word with you,” said the woman of the house in 
a whisper. Libbie went back, and closed the book with 
a word of explanation to Margaret Hall, and then ran 
down stairs to learn the reason of Anne’s anxiety to 
see her. 

“ Oh, Libbie !” she burst out with, and then checking 
herself, into the remembrance of Libbie’s last solemn 
duty; “how's Margaret Hall? But of course, poor 
thing, she'll fret a bit at first; she'll be some time 
coming round, mother says, seeing it’s as well that poor 
lad is taken; for he’d always ha’ been a cripple, and a 
trouble to her—he was a fine lad once, too.” a 

She had come full of another and a different subject ; 
but the sight of Libbie’s sad weeping face, and the 
quiet subdued tone of her manner, made her feel it 
awkward to begin on any other theme than the one 
which filled up her companion’s mind. To her last 
speech, Libbie answered sorrowfully, 

“ No doubt, Anne, it’s ordered for the best ; but oh ! 
don’t call him, don’t think he could ever ha’ been a 
trouble to his mother, though he were a cripple. She 
loved him all the more for each thing she had to do for 
him,—I'm sure I did.” Libbie cried alittle behind her 
apron. Anne Dixon felt still more awkward at intro- 
ducing her discordant subject. 

“ Well !—Flesh is grass, Bible says!” and having 
fulfilled the etiquette of quoting a text if possible, if 
not, of making a moral observation on the fleeting 
nature of earthly things, she thought she was at liberty 
to pass on to her real errand. 

“ You must not go on moping yourself, Libbie Marsh. 
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What I wanted special for tosee you this afternoon, was 
to tell you, you must come to my wedding to-morrow. 
Nancy Dawson has fallen sick, and there’s none I should 
like to have bridesmaid in her place so well as you.” 

“To-morrow! Oh, I cannot ; indeed | cannot.” 

“ Why not ?” 

Libbie did not answer, and Anne Dixon grew im- 
patient. 

“ Sure-ly in the name o’ goodness, you're never going 
to baulk yourself of a day’s pleasure for the sake of 
yon little cripple that’s dead and gone ?” 

“No, —it's not baulking myself of,—don’t be 
angry, Anne Dixon, with jme please, but I don’t think it 
would be pleasure to me—I don’t feel as if I could 
enjoy it; thank you all the same, but I did love that 
little lad very dearly,—I did,” (sobbing a little,) “and I 
can’t forget him, and make merry so soon.” 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Anne, almost: angrily. 

“ Indeed, Anne, I feel your kindness, and youand Bob 
have my best wishes,—that’s what you have,—but even 
if I went, I should be thinking all day of him, and of 
his poor, poor mother, and they say it’s bad to think 
over-much on them that is dead, at a wedding !” 

Nonsense!” said Anne, “ I'll take the risk of the 
ill-luck. After all, what is marrying? just a spree, Bob 
says. He often says he does not think I shall make him 
a good wife, for 1 know nought about house-matters wi’ 
working in afactory ; but he says he’d rather be uneasy 
wi’ me, than easy wi’ any one else. There's love for 
you! And I tell him I'd rather have him tipsy than 
any one else sober.” 

“ Oh, Anne Dixon, hush! you don’t know yet what it 
is to have a drunken husband! I have seen something 
of it; father used to get fuddled; and in the long run 
it killed mother, let alone——Oh, Anne, God above 
only knows what the wife of a drunken man has to 
bear. Don’t: tell,” said she, lowering her voice, “ but 
father killed our little baby in one of his bouts ; mother 
never looked up again, nor father either, for that matter, 
only his was in a different way. Mother will have 
gotten to little Jeannie now, and theyll be so happy 
together,—and perhaps Franky too. Oh!” said she, 
recovering herself from her train of thought, “ never 
say aught lightly of the wife’s lot whose husband is 
given to drink.” 

“ Dear ! what a preachment ! I tell you what, Libbie! 
you're as born an old maid as ever I saw. You'll never 
be married, to either drunken or sober.” ~ 

Libbie’s face went rather red, but without losing its 
meek expression. 

“T know that as well as you can tell me. And more 
reason, therefore, that as God has seen fit to keep me out 
o’ woman’s natural work, I should try and find work for 
myself. I mean,” said she, seeing Anne Dixon’s puzzled 
look, “ that as I know I’m never like for to have a home 
of my own, ora husband, who would look tome to make 
all straight, or children to watch over and care for, all 
which I take to be woman’s natural work, I must not 
lose time.in fretting and fidgeting after marriage, but 
just look about me for somewhat else to do. I can see 
many a one misses it in this. They will hanker after 
what is ne’er likely to be theirs, instead of facing it out, 
and settling down to be old maids; and as old maids, 
just looking round for the odd jobs God leaves in the 
world for such as old maids to do,—there’s pienty of 
such work,—and there’s the blessing of God on them as 
does it.” Libbie was almost out of breath at this out- 
pouring of what had long been her inner thoughts. 

“ That’s all very true, I make no doubi, for them as 
is to be old maids; but as I’m not, (please God, to-mor- 
row aomene you.might have spared your breath to cool 
your porridge. What I want to know is, whether you'll 
be bridesmaid to-morrow or not. Come now, do ! it will 
do you good, after all your watching, and working, and 
slaving yourself for that poor Franky Hall.” 





“It was one of my odd jobs,” said Libbie, smiling, 
though her eyes were brimming over with tears. “‘ But, 
dear Anne,” continued she, recovering herself, “ I could 
hot do it to-morrow; indeed I could not!” 

“ And I can’t wait,” said Anne Dixon, almost sulkily. 
“ Bob and I put it off from to-day because of the 
funeral, and Bob had set his heart on its being on 
Michaelmas-day ; and mother says the goose won’t keep 
beyond to-morrow. Do come! father finds eatables, and 
Bob finds drink, and we shall be so jolly! And after 
we've been to church, we’re to walk round the town in 
pairs’; white satin ribbon in our, bonnets, and refresh- 
ment at any public-house we like, Bob says. And 
after dinner, there’s to be a dance. Don't be a fool; you 
can do nogood by staying. Margaret Hall will have to 
go out washing, I’ll be bound.” 

“Yes! she must go to Mrs. Wilkinson’s, and for 
that matter I must go working too. Mrs. Williams has 
been after me to make her girl’s winter things ready; 
only I could not leave Franky, he clung so to me.” 

rg you won't be bridesmaid! Is that your last 
word ?” 

“ Ttis;you must not be angry with me, Anne Dixon,” 
said Libbie, deprecatingly. 

But Anne was gone without a reply. 

With a heavy heart Libbie mounted the little stair- 
case. For she felt how ungracious her refusal of Anne’s 
kindness must appear to one, who understood s0 little 
the feelings which rendered her acceptance of it a 
moral impossibility. 

On opening the door, she saw Margaret Hall, with 
the Bible open on the table before her. For she had 
puzzled out the place where Libbie was reading, and 
with her finger under the line, was spelling out the 
words of consolation, piecing the syllables together 
aloud, with the earnest anxiety of comprehension with 
which a child: first learns to read. So Libbie took the 
stool by her side, before she was aware that any one had 
entered the room. 

“ What did she want you for?” asked Margaret. 
“ But I can guess; she wanted you to be at th’ wedding 
as is to come off this week, they say. Ay! they'll 
marry, and laugh, and dance, all as one as if my boy 
was alive,” said she, bitterly ; “ well, he was neither kith 
nor kin of yours, so I maun try and be thankful for 
what you've done for him, and not wonder at your for- 
getting him afore he’s well settled in his grave.” 

“T never can forget him, and I’m not going to the 
wedding,” said Libbie, gently, for she understood the 
mother’s jealousy of her dead child’s claims. 

“ IT must go work at Mrs. Williams's to-morrow,” she 
said in explanation, for she was unwilling to boast of 
the tender fond regret which had been her principal 
motive for declining Anne’s invitation. 

“And I mun go washing, just as if nothing had 
happened,” sighed forth Mrs. Hall. “ And I mun come 
home at night, and find his place empty, and all still 
where I used to be sure of hearing his voice, ere ever I 
got up the stair. No one will ever call me mother 
again !” 

She fell a crying pitifully, and Libbie could not speak 
for her own emotion for some time. But during this 
silence she put the key stone in the arch of thoughts 
she had been building up for many days; and when 
Margaret was again calm in her sorrow, Libbie said, 
“ Mrs. Hall, I should like—would you like me to come 
for to live here altogether ?” 

Margaret Hall looked up with a sudden light on her 
countenance, which encouraged Libbie to go on. 

“T could sleep with you, and pay half, you know; and 
we should be together in the evenings, and her as was 
home first would watch for the other,—and” (dropping 
her voice) “we could talk of him at nights, you know.” 

She was going on, but Mrs. Hall interrupted her. 

“Oh! Libbie Marsh! and can you really think of 
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coming to live wi’ me! I should like it above —— 
.t must not be; you've no notion on what a 
creature Iam at times. More like a mad one, when 
I’m in a rage; and I can’t keep it down. I seem to 
get out of bed wrong side in the morning, and I must 
have my passion out with the first person I meet. 
Why, Libbie,” said she, with a doleful look of agony 
on her face, “I even used to fly out on him, poor sick 
lad as he was, and you may judge how little I can keep 
it down frae that. No! you must hot come. I must 
live alone now,” sinking her voice into the low tones of 
despair. But Libbie’s resolution was brave and strong. 

“I’m not afraid,” said she, smiling. “I know you 
better than you know yourself, Mrs. Hall. I’ve seen 
you try of late to keep it down, when you've been 
boiling over, and I think you'll go on a-doing so. And 
at any rate, when you’ve had your fit out you're very 
kind ; and I can forget if you have been a bit put out. 
| But I'll try not to put you out. Do let me come; I 
think he would like us to keep together. I’ll do my 
very best to make you comfortable.” 

“It’s me! It’s me as will be making your life mise- 
table with my temper, or else, God knows how my heart 
clings to you. You and me is folk alone in the world, 
|| for we both loved one who is dead, and who had none 

else to love him. If you will live with me, Libbie, I'll 
try as I never did afore, to be gentle and quiet-tempered. 
Oh! will you try me, Libbie Marsh?” 

So, out of the little grave there sprang a hope and a 
resolution, which made life an object to each of the two. 

When Elizabeth Marsh returned home the next 
evening from her day’s labours, Anne (Dixon no longer) 
crossed over, all in her bridal finery, to endeavour to 
= her to join the dance going on in her father’s 

ouse. 


asuu sau. 


“ Dear Anne! this is good of you, a-thinking of me 


to-night,” said Libbie, kissing her. “ And though I 
cannot come, (I’ve promised Mrs. Hall to be with her,) 
I shall think on you, and trust you'll be happy ; I have 
got a little needle-case, I looked out for you,—stay, here 
it is—I wish it were more, only ag 

“ Only—I know what—you've been a-spending all 
|| your money in nice things for poor Franky. Thou’rt a 
real good ’un, Libbie, and I'll keep your needle-book to 
my dying day, that I will.” 

Seeing Anne in such a friendly mood emboldened 
Libbie to tell her of her change of place ; of her inten- 
tion of lodging henceforward with Margaret Hall. 
| hou never will! Why, father and mother are as 
| fond of thee as can be,— they'll lower thy rent, if that’s 
what it is; and thou know’st they never grudge thee 
bit or drop. And Margaret Hall of all folk to lodge 
| wi’! She's sucha Tartar! Sooner than not have a 

quarrel], she’d fight right hand against left. Thou'lt 
have no peace of thy life. What on earth can make you 
think of such a thing, Libbie Marsh?” : 

“She'd be so lonely without me,” pleaded Libbie. 
“T’m sure I could make her happier (even if she does 
scold me a bit now and then) then she'd be livingalone. 
And I’m not afraid of her; and I mean to do my best 
not to vex her; and it will ease her heart, may be, to 
talk to me at times about Franky. I shall often see 
your father and mother, and I shall always thank them 
for their kindness to me.. But they have you, and 
little Mary, and poor Mrs. Hall has no one.” 

Anne could only repeat “ Well! I never!” and 
hurry off to tell the news at home. q 

But Libbie was right. Margaret Hall is a different 
woman to the scold of the neighbourhood she once was ; 
touched and softened by the two purifying angels, 
Sorrow and Love. And it is beautiful to see her affection, 
her reverence for Libbie Marsh. Her dead mother 
could hardly have cared for her more tenderly than does 
the hard-featured washerwoman, not long ago so fierce 
| and unwomanly. Libbie herself has such peace shining 





on her countenance, as almost makes it beautiful, as she 
renders the services of a daughter to Franky’s mother— 
no longer the desolate, lonely orphan, a stranger on the 
earth. 

Do you ever read the moral concluding sentence of a 
story? I never do; butI once (in the year 1811, I think) 
heard of a deaf old lady living by herself, who did; 
and as she may have left some descendants with the 
same amiable peculiarity, I will put in for their benefit 
what I believe to be the secret of Libbie’s peace of 
mind, the real reason why she no longer feels oppressed 
at her own loneliness in the world. 

She has a purpose in life, and that purpose is a holy 
one. 


a 


PENNY WISDOM. 
BY A MAN OF NO PARTY. 


No. IlI.—Trmpers ror Tryine Times. 


Wuen one hears, again and again, the lamentation over 
the flimsiness of newspaper literature—why is it that so 
few raise their voices in qualification and comment }— 
Why is it that some of our quiet thinkers, from time to 
time, will not take up the “ broad sheet,” and help us to 
study it by the light of their wisdom and experience. ?— 
For instance,—Her Majesty assisting at Jenny Lind’s first 
representation of “ La Sonnambula”—Her Majesty order- 
ing the restriction of herselfand her household to “seconds” 
flour—these announcements sound curiously, taken one 
with the other. They fell under my eye at breakfast a 
day or two since—and I heard, with Fancy’s ear, the 
comments which a large class of persons rarely fail to 
make on such occasions—'‘the wickedness of luxury 
when so many of our fellow-creatures are starving,’— 
(some with a revengeful threatening of “judgments,” as 
though to them wasthe Flaming Sword committed,) the 
complaints against the worldly heartlessness—the /ip- 
benevolence I heard the whole homily! I 
could allow, too, how with some it might be the lan- 
guage of sincerely alarmed Conscience—and not of 
captious and cavilling Envy. But, methought, there 
was something for each man among us to say, and to 
do; in respect of the temper of mind fitted for the 
trying times on which we may be entering. 

Never, it appears to me, was there such a positive need 
as now to discountenance all class-cries and class-preju- 
dices :—be they of Rich against Poor, or of Poor against 
Rich.. If there be one time more than another, at which 
anger, as a garment, is unfit to be worn,—it is when the 
storm is upon us: when we have need to leah upon 
each other—to cling closely together—to afford mutual 
shelter, man to man—to have patience with one another's 
weakness and weariness. Who, that deserves to retain 
the blessing of the breath of Life for one hour, can 
cherish wrath against the poor, and the ignorant, and the 
vile—if their sense of Earth’s disproportions leads them 
to imagine the rich their oppressors—or their prey — 
On this matter I can speak feelingly—a night-adventure- 
which occurred to an intimate friend of mine a few 
evenings since, having opened to me a world of mourn-. 
ful thought and speculation, so far-reaching, that it may 
be (possibly) as much for selfish relief, as for the morak 
it affords, that 1 commit it to paper. 

Walking down Piccadilly, on his way to a concert, at 
which he was professionally engaged, a little before 
eleven—the night rainy and bleak—C. was arrested by 
something on ‘the pavement, like a bundle of dirty 
rags: dropped, it seemed, in the very middle of the 
causeway.—Looking nearer, it proved to be a miserable 
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beggar-child—crouching, shivering, and whimpering 
with cold and fatigue ;—having been out, (he said,) all 
the day, and not gathered pence enough to pay for his 
wretched lodging—too tired to reach the very place 
—somewhere in St. Giles’s—utterly lamed with walking, 
and unable to stand upright. C. lifted the poor little 
creature,—bade him hearten himself up,—and told him 
that he would go and search for a Policeman, whom he 
would provide with means to find him a warm supper, 
and a night’s lodging—May Fair not affording much 
harbourage for waifs and strays like him. While C. 
was standing for a moment undecided which way to 
search, there crept out from under the shadow of Coven- 
try House a pair of dark figures,—man and woman,— 
crossed the street, and came up. 

“ Here is a poor boy, sadly tired and hungry,” said C. 

“Yes!” was the gruff and strange reply. “ What 
are you doing with him?” 

C. did not attend to the tone, and mentioned his 
purpose. 

“T wonder you are not ashamed of yourself,” cried 
the woman, “to give a poor innocent being like that 
into the charge of a Policeman !” 

“You a gentleman!” continued the man, with an 
oath (other persons happening at that instant to pass) ; 
“ Here’s a penny, my poor, unlucky child !—if that’s all 
this gentleman means to do for you.” 

C. was turning away, disgusted, when his better angel 
whispered, that the child was not to suffer becatse of 
the folly of these brutal, bad people. So he quietly 
observed, that it was a pity that such ill-disposed persons 
as those were about the world, to help to shut up the 
hearts of those who had means of assisting their poorer 
brethren ;—that he would not leave the child till he had 
seen him in better keeping,—begged some among the 
crowd which had gathered, (curious rather than inte- 
rested, with the exception of one or two who might be 
amused at hearing a man in a good coat, “ taken to,”) 
if they met a Policeman, to send him that way: and 
took his stand, to be treated to as much foul language 
as could well be emitted in the space of time. See 
the matter to the end, he would,—expecting an odd 
conclusion; though not so odd an anti-climax as did 
happen. After abusing him for about five minutes, in 
amanner which led C. to expect, with each epithet, 
some personal insult, the man and woman stood away 
from my friend; then shuffled down the street, dodging 
behind a passing carriage, so that he lost sight of them. 
They must have belonged to the family of Fine Ear— 

. for an instant afterwards C. heard the well known 
deliberate step plodding that way, and saw the light 
gleaming on the Policeman’s wet oil-skin cape. The 
lame child heard and saw, too; and ere C. had an idea 
of the kind, or could detain him,—was up and off like 
a lapwing, with a speed miraculous in one exhausted 
by tramping the streets all day, and in too much pain 
to stand on his feet ! 

Such passages of intercourse with our fellows, are apt 
to wither the sensitive, as much asacalumny. The sense 
of insult, or of injustice, is nothing :—it is the sense 
of falsehood—the idea that agony, and want, and distress 
are not too sacred to be turned to account by the per- 
verted.—Thus, too, hard to bear have been the tales of 
the mendicant Irish who have thrown themselves 
upon England's charity, with hoarded money in their 
pockets !—when one thinks of the poor and humble 
persons, who, in good faith and good Christianity, have 
pinched themselves to serve their neighbours.—But the 
more that Crime, and Imposture, and vulgar Rapacity 
come forth on the earth, at times of sorrow and strug- 
gle, to find their account in the confusion,—the more 
needful is simple, plain, affectionate truth betwixt the 
Rich and the Poor—the more needful a steady resolution 
on the part of the former neither to be disgusted by 
feigned misery, nor to be intoxicated by false philan- 





'thropy. It is not comfortable to Pride, or to that Self- 


esteem which desireth the praise of Man,—to stand 
alone, the mark for abuse (from a street-mob), or of 
civil criticism from those whose love one values ; and 
when warm hearts and open hands are going round, 
to examine, and to weigh, and to act silently, or 
in an unaccustomed manner.—And, thank God ! every 
one is not appointed to the slow martyrdom which 
awaits the objector—the drawback—the qualifier of 
angry words. Some among us have reason to be glad 
that our peculiar duties and peculiar trials are shared 
by so few! But let us take care lest they harden us 
into cruelty, or scorn, or such severity of judgment as does 
not belong to Omniscience ; lest they enervate us into 
that epicurean indifference, which—taking advantage 
of the atmosphere of misunderstanding which some are 
born to breathe, as certainly as the miner is destined to 
work in the dark—maintains that because a man is mis- 
judged or unrequited, he is thereby and thenceforth ab- 
solved from all further efforts to aid or profit a perverse 
and unfriendly generation !—The poor are not a toy to 
be played with by those wanting a sensation,—nor a 
subject to be anatomized by speculative science ;—but a 
duty, which ought to enter into every one’s scheme of 
life and distribution of leisure—a presence, which will 
never cease from before us; to be contemplated, calmly, 
lovingly, hopefully—even as we should contemplate the 
common lot.—They should be with us in our times of 
association, and of solitary musing. When mendicancy, 
and superstition, and craft are the ripest—-then, beyond 
all others, is least the time for the humble, or the high- 
hearted, to take offence and to turn away ! 

And now is the period, also, when persons of lowly 
fortunes will do well to study the responsibilities and 
condition of the more opulent, with an eye to mu- 
tual confidence and kind construction. If they look 
grudgingly at luxuries on the table of a Dives—and 
multiply them by the aid of an imagination ‘distem- 
pered by distress—are they sufficiently willing to reflect, 
how many these very comforts and appendages main- 
tain, more honourably than the same money given in 
alms would do ?—It is of small use to preach to the sick, 
and the cold, and the hungry, that every “heart hath its 
own bitterness,”—that what seems to them so cruelly 
selfish in its provision for ease and enjoyment, may, and 
often does, bring neither the one nor the other, in pro- 
portion to. the cumber it entails——This old-fashioned 
anodyne to pain, will hardly quiet one single heart-ache ! 
But when the poor are apportioning retrenchments, and 
prescribing beneficences for those whose counsels they 
share imperfectly—are they sufficiently ready to admit 
that what they demand and yearn for may, in part, mean, 
merely the substitution of one channel of expenditure 
for another ?—-that what they would enjoy must be 
taken from tradesmen’s tradesmen—and again from 
the operatives employed by these —to whom meat, 
clothes, and fire, are as necessary as to themselves |— 
Is Paul, in his eagerness for payment, not too willing 
that Peter shall be robbed ? 

These are old truisms: possibly, idle ones—and many 
will say, leading to nothing. It is not so, if they lead 
one reader, rich or poor, to half an hour’s patient or 
forbearing thought.—And, as old expedients must ever 
be resorted to, under certain conditions—perhaps, by 
way of an alterative, my mite of penny wisdom for a 
time of trial may amount to the scrap of waste-paper 
which can, nevertheless, kindle a fire which will warm 
many—or stop a window-chink, through which blighting 
and bitter winds might, else, enter. a 
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THE CHILD'S DREAM. 


“On! I have had a dream, mother, 
So beautiful and strange ; 

Would I could still sleep on, mother, 
And that dream never change !” 

“ What hast thou dreamed, my dear onc? 
Thy look is bright and wild ; 

Thy mother's ear is ready 
To listen-to her child.” 


“T dreamed I lay asleep, mother, ! 
Beneath an orange tree, 

When a white bird came and sang, mother, 
So sweetly unto me; 

Though it woke me with its warbling, 
Its notes were soft and low, 

And it bade me rise and follow, 
Wherever it might go. 


“Tt led me on and on, mother, ~ 
Through groves and realms of light, 
Until it came to one, mother, 
Which dazzled,—’twas so bright. 
As tremblingly I entered, 
An angel form drew near, 
And bid me welcome thither, 
Nor pain, nor sorrow fear. 


“T know not aught was there, mother, 
I only felt ’twas bliss, 
And joined that white bird’s song, mother. 
Oh! canst thou read me this?” ; 
“ Yes, dearest, to thy mother 
Such happiness is given— 
The Holy Spirit was that bird, 
That grove of light was Heaven !” 
C. B. Doaazrt. 


———— 


TAM BO, TAM BO.! 
UNPUBLISHED POEM BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Witt ye fee with me, Tam Bo, Tam Bo? 
Will ye fee with me, my heart and my jo? 
And I'll tent ye at hame like my tae ee 
If ye’ll fee with a pitifu’ widow like me. 


Ye shall get merks three, Tam Bo, Tam Bo, 
Ye shall get merks three, my heart and my jo, 
And a kindly smile when there’s nane to see,— 
Will ye fee with a pitifu’ widow like me. 


A gentle darke,? Tam Bo, Tam Bo, 

And soon frae work, my heart and my jo, 
Nora scrimpet cog nor a counted fee, 

If ye’ll fee with a pitifu’ widow like me ? 


A gliff in the gloaming to daut and woo, 

A good sharp share, and a weel gawn plow, 
A simmer sun, and a lily lea,— 

Will ye fee with a pitifu’ widow like me? 


O Tam was steeve, and Tam was stark, 
An ee like a hawk, a voice like a lark, 
A strong right arm, and a leg of pride, 
The flower of the lads on Dunscore side. 


He yoked the plow, he furrowed the lea, 

He sawed his corn, he pouched his fee, 

And the widow she sung nor lowne nor low, 
I think I maun wed him, this young Tam Bo. 





Tam Bo is founded on the reliques of the same name and 
T.—A. C, 


‘ (1) 
(2) Sic in orig. 





Literary Notices. 


Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the shadow of Mont 
Blane and the Jungfrau Alp. By Gzoraz B. 
Cueever, D.D. Author of “ Lectures on Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the Life and Times of John Bunyan.” 
London: William Collins, Paternoster-row ; and 
Frederick-street, Glasgow. 


Dr. Cuzxver has written a very delightful account of 
his pilgrimage amongst the Alps. He has a genuine 
and deep feeling of nature ; a true vein of poetic feeling 
in him; and an equally deep spirit of piety. He 
makes us at once vividly acquainted with the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery amongst which he wanders; with 
the people of the. mountains and the obscure glens; 
and with the great spirits who are now living and 
working in the various towns and cantons of Switzer- 
land. We know not when we have enjoyed so delight- 
ful an excursion, or one which has given us so much 
knowledge of existing facts. We find a great amount 
of information on the existing condition of Switzerland, 
of the parties and leading characters in it, both in 
church and state. Amongst the Protestant clergy we 
have interesting accounts of Dr. Malan, Dr. Merle 
D'Aubigne, and Dr. Gaussen; of the spiritual despot- 
ism which still weighs down the people of Savoy, and 
of the intrigues of the Jesuits. We prefer, however, to 
dwell rather on the magnificent terrors of nature than 
the agitations of men. Of the effects of avalanches, 
floods, and the fall of rocks, many astonishing details 
are given. Amongst these none are more awful than 
the destruction of Arth and Goldau by the fall of the 
avalanche of the Rossberg. 


“ The summer of 1806 had been very rainy, and on the first 
and second of September it rained incessantly. New crevices 
were observed in the flank of the mountain ; a sort of cracking 
noise was heard internally ; stones started out of the ground ; 
detached fragments of rocks rolled down the mountain ; at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the second of September, a large 
rock became loose, and in falling raised a cloud of black dust. 
Towards the lower part of the mountain, the ground seemed 
pressed down from above; and when a stick or a spade was 
driven in, it moved of itself. A man who had been digging in 
his garden ran away from fright at those extraordinary appear- 
ances. Soona fissure, larger than all the others, was observed ; 
insensibly it increased ; springs of water ceased all at once to 
flow ; the pine-trees of the forest absolutely reeled ; birds flew 
away screaming. A few minutes before five o’clock, the symp- 
toms of some mighty catastrophe became still stronger; the 
whole surface of the mountain seemed to glide down, but so 
slowly as to afford time to the inhabitants to go away. An old 
man, who had often predicted some such disaster, was quietly 
smoking his pipe when told by a young man, running by, that 
the mountain was in the act of falling. He rose and looked 
out, but came into his house again, saying he had time to fill 
another pipe. The young man, continuing to fly, was thrown 
down several times, and escaped with difficulty; looking back, 
he saw the old man’s house carried off all at once.” 


The details of the destruction of the villages in the 
valley, the inhabitants in many instances being buried 
in them, are deeply interesting. 


“The most considerable of the villages overwhelmed in the 
valley of Arth was Goldau, and its name is now affixed to the 
whole melancholy story and place. I shall relate only one 
incident. A party of eleven travellers from Berne, belonging 
to the most distinguished families there, arrived at Arth on the 
second of September, and set off on foot to the Righi, a few 
minutes before the catastrophe. Seven of them had got two 
hundred yards ahead; the other four saw them entering the 
village of Goldau, and one of the latter, Mr. R. Jenner, point- 
ing out tothe rest the summit of the Rossberg, full four miles 
off in a straight line, where some strange commotion seemed 
taking place, which they themselves (the four behind) were 
observing with a telescope, and had entered into conversation 
on the subject with some strangers just come up—when, all at 
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once, a flight of stones, like cannon-balls, traversed the air 
above their heads; a cloud of thick dust obscured the valley ; 
a frightful noise was heard, They fled! As soon as the 
obscurity was so far dissipated as to make objects discernible, 
they sought their friends; but the village of Goldau had dis. 
pot under a heap of stones and rubbish one hundred feet 
in height, and the whole valley presented nothing but a perfect 
than’ Of the unfortunate survivors, one lost a wife, to whom 
he was just married; one a son; a third the two pupils under 
his care. All researches to discover their remains were, and 
have been ever since, fruitless. Nothing is left of Goldau but 
the bell which was hung in its steeple, and which was found 
about a mile off.” 


The Macdermots of Ballycloran. By Mr. A. Trotuops. 
8 vols. London: T. C. Newby. 


Ir this work be, as is said, by the son of Mrs. Trollope, 
then the son assuredly inherits a considerable portion 
of the mother’s talent. It is a story of intense interest, 
and is written by a bold and skilful hand. To give a 
slight idea of the unfortunate Macdermots, the history 
of whose downfall furnishes the material for the book, 
we will give a hasty sketch of the family group, as they 
are introduced to the reader by the author himself. 


About sixty years ago, a something Macdermot, true 
Milesian, pious Catholic, and descendant of King somebody, 
died, having managed to keep a comfortable little portion of his 
ancestor’s royalties ; for, having two sons, and disdaining to make 
anything but estated gentlemen of them, he made over to his 
eldest the estate on which he lived, and to the youngest that of 

ycloran—about six hundred as bad acres as a gentleman 
might wish to call his own. But Thaddeus, otherwise Thady 
Macdermot, being an estated gentleman, must have a gentle- 
man’s residence on his estate, and the house of Ballycloran was 
accordingly built. Had Thady Macdermot had ready money, 
it might few been well built; but, though an estated gentle- 
man, he had none.. He had even debts when his father died, 
and his house was ill built, half finished, and paid for by long 
bills; this, however, is so customary in Ireland, that it but 
little harassed Thady. He had a fine, showy house, with 
stables, gardens, an avenue and a walk round his demesne ; his 
neighbours had no more. It was little he cared for comfort, 
but he would not be the first of the Macdermots that would not 
be respectable. When his house was finished, Thady went into 
County Galway, and got himself a wife, with two thousand 
unds fortune, for which he had to go to law with his brother- 
in-law. The lawsuit, the continual necessity of renewing the bills 
with which the builder in Carrick-on-Shannon every quarter 
attacked him, the fruitless endeayour to make his tenants pay 
thirty shillings an acre for half-reclaimed bog, and a somewhat 
strongly developed aptitude to potheen, sent poor Thady to 
another world rather prematurely ; and his son and heir, 
Lawrence, came to the throne at the tender age of twelve. The 
Galway brother-in-law compromised the lawsuit; the builder 
took a mortgage from his guardian on the property; the 
mother gave new leases to the tenantry ; Larry went to school 
at Longford, and Mrs. Mac. kept up the glory of Ballycloran. 

At the age of twenty, Lawrence, or Larry, married a Milesian 
damsel, portionless, but of true descent. The builder from 
Carrick fad made overtures about a daughter he had at home, 
and offered poor Larry his own house as his portion. But the 
blood of the Macdermots could not mix with the lime and water 
that flowed in a builder’s veins; he therefore made an enemy 
where he most wanted a friead, and brought his wife home to 
live with his mother. During the next five-and-twenty years 
his mother and wife died ; he had christened his only son Thad- 
deus, after his grandfather, and his only daughter Euphemia, 
after her grandmother, He had never got over that deadly 
builder, with his horrid per centage coming out of the pre- 

rious rent : twice, indeed, had writs been sent against him for 

arrears, and once had he received notice from Mr. Hyacinth 

n, the only attorney of Carrick, that Mr. Flannelly meant 

to foreclose. Rents were greatly in arrear; his credit was very 
bad among the dealers in Mohill; with Carrick he had no other 
ings; and rmot was anything but an easy man. 

ly was at this time about twenty-four ; like his father, he 

had been educated at a country school; he could read gnd 
write, but do little more; he was brought up to no profession, 
no business; he acted as his father’s agent over the property, 





which means harassing the tenantry for money, which they 
had no means of paying ; he was occasionally head driver and 
ejector, and considered, as Irish landlords are apt to do, that he 
had an absolute right over the tenantry as feudal vassals. Still 


they respected, and to a-certain degree loved him; for why? | 


was not he the masther’s son, and wouldn’t he be the masther 


himself? And he had a regard, perhaps an affection, for the | 


poor creatures ; against every one else he would defend them ; 


and would they but coin their bones into pounds, shillings, and 
pence, he would have been as tender to them as a man so nur- | 
tured could be. With all his faults, Thady was perhaps a better | 


man than his father; he was not'so indomitably idle; had he 
been brought up to anything, he would have done it; he was 
more energetic, and felt the degradation of his position; he felt 
that his family was sinking lower and lower; but as he knew 
not what to do, he only became more gloomy and tyrannical. 


Beyond this, he had acquired a very strong taste for tobacco, - 


and was content to pass his dull life without excitement or 
pleasure. 

Euphemia, or Femy, was about twenty. She was a tall, 
dark girl, with that bold, upright, well-poised figure, which is 
so peculiarly Irish. She had large, bright, brown eyes, and 
long, soft, shining, dark hair, which was divided behind, and 
fell over her shoulders, or was tied with ribbands; she had a 
well-formed nose, as all coming of old families have, and a 
bright olive complexion. * * * * Like her brother, she was 
ardent and energetic, if she had aught to be ardent about; she 
was addicted to novels, when she could get them from the dirty 
little circulating library at Mohill; was passionately fond of 
dancing, which was her chief accomplishment ; played on an 
old spinnet, which had belonged to her mother, and controlled 
the motions and actions of the two barefooted damsels who 
officiated at Ballycloran. 


Such are the Macdermots; and of them and their 
troubles there is a deal to be told. The family, as poor 
Thady feared, sank lower and lower, he himself helping 
in no small degree, urged on as might seem by that 
inexorable fate which attaches itself to all Irish affairs, 
till the last Macdermot dies on the gallows. The 
work cannot fail of being read with great interest at 
the present time; and while with the hand of a master 
it describes the miseries and the fatal errors of Ireland, 
it gives us another phasis of its sorrows than that of 


the famine with which of late our hearts have been | 
We regret that our limited | 


sickened and appalled. 
space prevents our giving, as still better specimens of 


the ability shown in the work, some scenes from among | 


the gentry at the county races; or, still better, from the 
wild regions of Aughacashel, where the unfortunate 


Thady, avenge Soe the police, hides among the illicit | 


distillers. e have not often read anything more 
impressive than this part of the book. In conclusion, 


we advise our readers to get it into every circulating | 


library in which they may have any voice; and by so 
doing they will oblige others as well as themselves. 


ine 


EARN AND OWN. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 


Ever be it sung or said, 

Unearned bread is stolen bread. 
Head and hand divide the soil ; 
Head for thought, and hand for toil. 


Is thy rent-roll, neighbour mine, 
Patented by seal divine ? 

It is but a fraudulent thing, 
Patented by queen or king. 


Only can a man inherit 

Personal meed for personal merit ; 
Who earns not, that he may live, 
Cannot own, and cannot give: 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED 
r 


Food and Fisheries —FRrENDS,—Finding the scope and ten- 
dency of your Journal to be such as will, no doubt, put a 
termination to the era of “ ¢alk,” and introduce that of “ deeds,” 
which alone can dispel poverty and misery, I wish to lay before 
you a project to which for the last twelve months I have given 
all my attention—all, at least, that could be spared from what 
we have been ¢aught to consider the“ business of every-day life,” 
and are compelled to use as such. 

It strikes me that the business of education and thinking 
could be better done, and that the interests of all educational 
projects, comprehending the interests of the press itself, even in 
the most selfish sense, could be sooner arrived at, by working 
{rather) exclusively at not only the removal of obstacles to 

‘ood, direct and indirect, but by pouncing upon all, upon every 
positive auxiliary that can be conceived lurking anywhere out of 
sight—always perhaps in view, but never seen! 

Blinduess or darkness will not diminish the great (Egyptian) 
pyramid ; but some things, objects as bulky, connected with the 
welfare of the great body of the people, are invisible the most 
when the strongest light is attempted to be thrown upon them ! 
We are too close to the earth to see any of it but the spot we 
occupy, yet the remainder exists ! 

The political economy of to-day, with its devastating string of 
“ expediencies” attached, looks with one eye, and in one direc- 
tion only. The pyramid of bread, for the twelve months’ 
sustenance of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is usually confided 
| to the architectural qualifications of “ Mark-lane.” By bread 

is meant the produce of these and foreign soils, in vegetable and 
meat substances, which must be collected and priced before we 
| can eat. The, attention of statesmen and legislators, towns- 
| people and villagers, is directed exclusively to the corn, or bread 
| pyramid ; for this the dice and the cards are rattled and shuflled 

to and fro, ere it has well left the spot it grew on; and no 
|| man can cut Pig the gamester in food—bread food perpetually 
interferes. ‘The thimble-rig gents must be permitted their 
much-loved gratifications on each sack of the pyramid ere the 
labourer of ail grades can partake! 
| But this we all know—its diography is well recorded. How 
| many and what changes can be rung upon agricultural produce 
| ere it can equal, or exceed, the /abour usually given for it, I 
| know not; but it appears to me that agriculture, with the aid 
| of the factories at. its back, has failed to feed the inhabitants of 
| these lands, and that, improve it as we may, and take in all the 
| wastes we can, still there is not enough to compensate for the 
latitude of these islands ; we cannot raise double crops ! we are not 
among the “ friendly islands,” nor can we drift to the sunny south! 

But I'll mention what appears to me to be established as a 

rinciple of belief within my own mind—that when Divine 

rovidence fixed the position of England and Ireland, He in- 
tended the sea to compensate for all deficiencies of the soil—a 
soil indifferent at the best, and needing the perpetual refreshment 
of manures and other stimuli. 

The svil belongs to the rich, and they do what they like with 
| its fruit ere it reaches the market. Like the rolling snow- 
|| ball, it is nearly too bulky in price for the a man to pay for 

before it appears on his table at any time! Under such cir- 
cumstances, and in self-preservation, we are, as it were, com- 
pelled—while the national corn and vegetable pyramid, or 
stack, is attempted to be ‘improved—to rear an additional 
pyramid from the substance of our own seas! Fractional and co- 
op2rative bodies, individually interested in confronting “ Mark- 
lane” with a power as yet only wielded in a trifling per-centage 
form, can accomplish this. The aggregate of the soil makes 
the harvests which all this useless misery springs from; the 
aggregate of the sea I believe to be the only remedy, and we 
need no other now and for ever. It is the readiest, the speediest, 
and the most powerful. Zwo elements hath God given to 
man—given in his munificence for our use—and who can say, 

“ He creates men, yet provides not for them?” Soil and sea :— 

the first is scratched with the assiduity op in a cemetery, 
| and we quarrel about the very fragments of the bones! but it is 
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WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
ROGRESS. 


In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


We work ror all, and we desire to work witn all.—Eps. 


natural for want, and the dread of it, to make hysenas of men. 
The sea is called “our heritage,” and “ Britannia rules the 
waves.” She rules on the surface, to be sure; but did she 
become ruler and possessor of what lives under that surface, she 
would have the wherewithal to rule anywhere and everywhere ; 
for she would ee the most original of all wealth, equal and 
superior to gold and diamonds, and that which would consoli- 
date and Fefeetnrte her power and security, by its various and 
compound applicabilities. What opinion should we entertain of 
the inhabitants of these islands, did they subsist upon fish—not 
like the people, we shall say, of St. Kilda, or any rock where 
soil is insufficient, but as a people of great and extensive farm 
lands—who nevertheless persisted, to their destruction, in using 
but little, very little, of their soil, and trusted all else to their 
fisheries? What could we say but that they were foolish people, 
and were wilfully and wantonly determined to be poor, and 
miserable, in defiance of Almighty interference with provision 
to the contrary? The loaves and the fishes were seemingly 
inseparable in the early times; whatever auxiliaries or importa- 
tions presented themselves in the shape of flesh and fowl, nuts 
and fruits, the loaves and fishes were sfaple; and if so then, 
why not so now? We do not want both Jess, but more, than 
ever, for the bulk of the working classes ; and when the poor are 
provided for, the rich will take care of themselves, and I believe 
without effort or difficulty on their part, as in some cases now / 

It is vain to attempt an elucidation of a// the dependencies of 
this theme (the fishing project), as volumes might be profitably 
filled thereby ; but if all or any other project shall be expected 
to succeed without endless difficulties, haltings, and frustrations, 
despairings, and frequent abandonments of the enterprise as 
vain and hopeless—if, I say, projects based upon old foundations, 

atched and strengthened dA ie uy in place of upon a totally new 

asis—that if food jirst be expected to succeed without marine 
stock—it will fail. It must also be our own food ; not brought 
from abroad at the cost of sending something out in exchange. 
Where are we to obtain these somethings? The food obtained 
from the soil, aided by a continuous sea harvest of ready-made, 
ready-grown diet, must operate instantaneously upon all our 
markets. The operatives at the factories, we shall say, upon 
finding their wages will purchase perhaps nearly double of what 
they usually do, because of the appearance of an article in such 
quantity as to operate on their markets, will be placed in such a 
position as that their comforts are not only increased, but that 
the risk of foreign and successful competition is in proportion 
diminished. 

Then, again, what more mighty auxiliary than the sea can 
islanders call in to their aid, when free-trade corn, grown pur- 
posely for the British market, shall begin to pourinP If we 
cannot increase our corn and vegetable crops /o the protective 
extent, let us use an equivalent for double crops—the sea! 
England, as well as Ireland, wants a new trade, and other trades 
will start from it. Our fisheries, like the small and eriney showers 
of this month, scarcely discernible on the path before us, then 
instantly dried up, having been neglected, except for the tables 
of a few, are yet to be explored, and turned vigorously to account. 

If Government do not understand their value on their own 
behalf, let the people no longer deride the fisheries because 
ordinary fishermen do not appear to grow rich. The fact is, we 
never had fishermen among us, because men have been blinded 
by shopkeeping and farming, and by exchanging, in place of 
producing. 

A broiled fish ouce upon the working man’s table each 
morning, will make Mark-lane wink, at which the poor man 
shall stir his fire, and feel wonderfully contented. But Mark- 
lane will not have a broiled fish or a venison steak the less, but 
so much the more as to wonder at her former greed. Out 
of this change will proceed our wonder where the beggars 
and paupers are gone to. ‘“ Where now are the little thieves 
and pickpockets, and the housebreakers? The very jailors are 
something better than turnkeys and lock-up-keepers now. The 
schoolmaster is now respected in his culling, and is some- 
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body, who heretofore was only a schoolmaster! Literary men 
reap the harvest which all are jostling each other to contribute 
to, because all, from being fed and moderately enriched, care 
now to read and to think. Now that the old sorrows are over, 
what shall we now think of ? what shall we now do?” And the 
schoolmaster will say, ‘“ Much food has given you shorter hours 
of work ; you have now leisure to the great volume of 
Nature’s book, which, when you have learned, you then cannot 
refrain from worshipping its Great Author. for this 
came here. You have vanquished Poverty ; you have struck him 
with the magic wand of ‘ Industry in the right field? and lo! 
he disappeared, and in his place stands Virtue. An angel of light 
hath been restored, and the demon Poverty is gone for ever!’ 

Such, as briefly as possible, are my views so far. Men well-off, 
as things now stand, may try to persuade me that this is. all 
fanciful stuff, but I don’t mind that. I know what co-operation, 
with a little om. could do here, and by that I judge the 
remainder. I know the effects which ten well laden haddock- 
boats would have on the markets of this very place, and how 
much the people would rejoice at their comparative cheapness 
even now. I know also what boat-builders and tackle-makers 
could realise were they to let out their articles to such as cannot 
buy, and I see villages rise up along the barren shores in conse- 
quence; I haye thought-that, to smother the subject, some means 
have been secretly used in Ire This time twelve months I 
was instrumental in starting an agitation on the subject of the 
unaccountably neglected fisheries of Ireland, which, after a few 
months, died away. I am ae to bring up the subject 
again ; meantime, I pereny in England (my native land), and 
in Scotland (where I was reared), a similarity of circumstances 
to Ireland in this very respect; and impressed with the over- 
whelming importance of its being instantly attended to, I now 
send you these observations, such as they are, in the hope that, 
through minds and hearts, such as yours appear to be, the subject 
shall not be suffered to decay. “The engine must be put in 
hands FOR THE PEOPLE!” : 

Trusting almost exclusively to our soil has made us what we 
are. Enlist the services of.the-fishermen, and we are what we 
never have been; the “ gentle craft” are few, but profit sharpens 
the wit, and nerves the arm,—more recruits are everywhere at 
hand, and our shore coasts can drain off the interior surplus 


lation. I remain, with much respect, 
Pe undalé, May, 1847. REALIS, 


The Proposed National Testimonial to Frederick Douglass,— 
The follo extracts from a letter just received from Frederick 
Douglass will-be read with pleasure by all who take an interest 
in this noble-hearted man. 

Albany, May 10. 


My Dear Frienp, Mary Howirtt— 

Very many thanks for your kind letter, per Caledonia. 

The tidings which it brought were exceedingly gratifying to my 

heart. Your letter was an unexpécted’ blessing. I know how 

closely et must be occupied, not only with tise for the reading 
ublic, but also private correspondence ; I therefore take it ve 
Kind that you have not forgotten one so humble as myself. : 

hail it as a noble instance of the stability of British friendship. 

The tone of the British press, on the subject of my exclusion 
from the saloon of the steam ship Cambria, during her April 
vo! from Liverpool to Boston, has been con more than 
, had ventured to hope or expect. How nobly and success- 
fully has'the press performed its.duty—that of vindicating the 
right, denouncing the wrong, and throwing its broad shield of 

rotection around humanity in its humblest and most defenceless 
we Their promptness in this instanee has-done more to 
impress me with a sense of your nation’s honour than all the 
other incidents connected with my visit to your land. I feel 
that my mission would have been incomplete without this 
crowning chapter in its history. It is a nation’s press defining a 
nation’s position ina question of the greatest importance to my 
down-trodden and long-abused race. I will point. Americans to 
that definition, and with its testimony I will confound those who 
slander your country (as many here are wont to do) by the 
charge of prejudice against colour in England. 

You speak of the printing press, and_ask shall I like to have 
it PI answer, yes, yes! The very best instrumentalities are not 
too good for this cause ; I should feel it quite improper to express 
ct paced thus, if the proposed present were merely an expression 
of personal consideration. I look upon it as an aid to a great 
cause, and I cannot but accept of the best gifts which may be 
offered to it. * * * * * I hope to beable-to do a good work 
in behalf of my race with it. 





You will be happy to know that I found my family all well. 
I am now on my way to the annual anti-slavery meeting in 


New York. 
New York, 18th of May. 

I am now attending the annual meeting. It is very well 
attended, better than I have ever seen it. It will be impossible 
for me now to give any account of it. - 

This hasty note will be a poor return for your good one, but 
T hope to send a better by next steamer. 

ith kind love to Mr. Howitt, and your dear family, 
Yours sincerely, 
_ Freperick Dovetass, 


Received at Howitt’s Journal Office, for the Printing Press to 
be presented to Frederick Douglass,—£22 13s. Od. 
he names of the subscribers will be published shortly. 


Co-operative rite f Society at Limehouse-—On Tuesday, 
June 1, a well attended meeting was’ held in Brunswick Hall, 
Ropemakers-fields, Limehouse, to form a Co-operative Trading 
Society. Mr. William Heydon took the chair at eight o’clock ; 
the following resolutions were carried without opposition :— 

First —That the only certain‘means of advancement for the 
working classes, is to carry out the principle of co-operation ; we 
view this system of united trading and labour, as an improve- 
ment, not only in the means of creating material and wealth, 
but of securing a more equitable distribution of it among those 
whose labour has called it into existence. 

Second.—That a society, called the East London Co-operative 
Society, be now formed, to obtain provisions at the cheapest 
possible rate, the profits, after paying all expenses, to be appro- 
priated in such a way, as may be agreed upon by a majority of 
the members. ¢ 

Third. —That to conduct our movement to a triumphant con- 
summation, mutual confidence is necessary ; to promote this, it is 
resolved, as soon as it isin the sociéty’s power, to forma reading- 
room, and literary society, to cultivate an acquaintance, and 
become prompters to each other’s virtues, and in this way gene- 
rate a moral bond of union and brotherhood, the existence of 
which will be a certain pledge of success. 

Fourth.—Rules were read, and referred to a committee, to be 
confirmed at a special tg meeting of members. 

Fifth.—Moved: by Mr. William Thomason, seconded by Mr. 
8. Slaney, That this meeting, believing in the natural equality of 
man, and his consequent right to life, liberty, happiness and 
property, resolves to deal, when practicable, in free labour’s 
produce only ; and to discourage, by all the proper means of which 
we can avail ourselves, an institution which makes the accident 
of a datk-coloured ‘skin to involve the forfeiture of liberty, and 
reduces to a state of slavery and degradation’ a large portion of 
our fellow creatures, who, like ourselves, were destined to bear 
the image of.the Creator. 4 . 

The meeting was adjourned till Tuesday, the 8th, and at the 
conclusion an enrolment of members took 3 og 

ILL. 


THOMASON. 
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